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An  English  View  of  Lincoln. 

J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  Editor  London  Spectator. 


I feel  it  a very  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  express  my  veneration 
for  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  is  no  man  in  the  whole  record  of 
the  English  race  whom  I regard  with  a deeper  reverence.  To 
my  mind  he  has  the  right  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Cromwell 
as  typical  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest.  Some  years  ago  I 
did  my  best  to  express  what  I thought  of  Lincoln  and  I feel  that 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  try  to  do  this  again.  I have  therefore 
selected  from  my  previous  writings  about  Lincoln  such  passages 
as  seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion.  I trust 
that  my  readers  will  not  think  the  passage  at  the  end,  which 
deals  with  Abraham  Lincoln’s  prose  style,  out  of  place.  In  my 
opinion  nothing  better  reveals  a man  than  his  style. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Lincoln’s  claims  to  admiration, 
that  though  he  sympathized  with  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  never  carried  away  by  it.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  can  at  once  be  zealous  and  moderate,  who 
are  kindled  by  great  ideas  and  who  yet  retain  complete  control 
of  the  critical  faculty.  And  more  than  this,  Lincoln  was  a man 
who  could  be  reserved  without  the  chill  of  reserve.  Again,  he 
could  make  allowance  for  demerits  in  a principle  or  a human 
instrument,  without  ever  falling  into  the  purblindness  of  cynicism. 
He  often  acted  in  his  dealings  with  men  much  as  a professed 
cynic  might  have  acted ; but  his  conduct  was  due,  not  to  any  dis- 
belief in  virtue,  but  to  a wide  tolerance  and  a clear  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  saw  things  as  a disillusioned  man  sees 
them,  and  yet  in  the  bad  sense  he  never  suffered  any  disillusion- 
ment. For  suffusing  and  combining  his  other  qualities  was  a 
serenity  of  mind  which  affected  the  whole  man.  He  viewed  the 
world  too  much  as  a whole  to  be  greatly  troubled  or  perplexed 
over  its  accidents. 

To  this  serenity  of  mind  was  due  his  almost  total  absence  of 
indignation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Generals  might  half  ruin 
the  cause  for  the  sake  of  some  trumpery  quarrel,  or  in  order  to 
gain  some  petty  personal  advantage ; office  seekers  might  worry 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation’s  fate ; but  none  of  the  pettinesses, 
the  spites,  or  the  follies  could  rouse  in  Lincoln  the  impatience  or 
the  indignation  that  would  have  been  wakened  in  ordinary  men. 
Pity,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  feeling  such  exhibitions  occasioned 
him.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  felt  the  excuse  that  tempers  the 
guilt  of  every  mortal  transgression.  His  largeness  and  tenderness 
of  nature  made  him  at  heart  a universal  apologist.  He  was,  of 
course,  too  practical  and  too  great  a statesman  to  let  this  sensi- 
bility to  the  excuses  that  can  be  made  for  human  conduct  induce 
him  to  allow  misdeeds  to  go  unpunished  or  uncorrected.  He  acted 
as  firmly  and  as  severely  as  if  he  had  experienced  the  most 
burning  indignation ; but  the  moment  we  come  to  Lincoln’s  real 
feelings  we  see  that  he  is  never  incensed,  and  that,  even  in  its 
most  legitimate  form,  the  desire  for  retribution  is  absent  from 
his  mind.  Tout  comprendre,  c’est  tout  pardonner,  was  the  secret 
of  his  attitude  toward  human  affairs.  In  a word  Mr.  Lincoln 
possessed  intellectual  detachment  in  its  highest  and  purest  form. 
The  test  of  intellectual  detachment  is  the  possession  of  the  true 
sense  of  justice,  and  this  he  had  if  ever  man  had  it.  No  more 
truly  just  man  ever  walked  this  earth.  There  is  no  hate  in  justice, 
though  hate,  I am  willing  to  admit,  is  often  more  of  a virtue  than 
a vice.  But  Lincoln  was  not  unmanned,  as  most  men  would  have 
been,  by  his  lack  of  hate.  It  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  yet 
true,  that  he  carried  on  his  death  struggle  with  the  South  without 
ever  feeling  the  passion  of  hate,  and  yet  without  ever  faltering  in 
his  course.  Many  a general  has  neglected  to  hate  his  enemies, 
but  that  has  usually  been  due  to  indifference  to  the  cause  of  the 


A WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

I feel  that  not  merely  all  lovers  of  the  Republican 
Party  but  all  believers  in  the  country  should  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  problems  we  have  to  solve  as  a 
nation  now  are  not  the  same  as  those  he  had  to  face ; 
but  they  can  be  solved  aright  only  if  we  bring  to  the 
solution  exactly  his  principles  and  his  methods,  his 
iron  resolution,  his  keen  good  sense,  his  broad  kindliness, 
his  practical  ability,  and  his  lofty  idealism. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Letter  to  the  Republican  Club , 

New  York,  January  26,  190S. 


Pocket  or  Missionary  Sets  are  ol  great  convenience  to  clergymen.  Those 
shown  above  are  very  compact.  The  various  pieces  lit  one  within  another, 
taking  up  very  little  room.  An  appropriate  Morocco  Case  is  furnished  with 
each  set.  These  sets,  together  with  the  conventional  kind,  in  many  artistic 
patterns,  made  by  the  makers  ol  “1847  ROGERS  BROS.”  Silver  Plate 
that  Wears  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our  "Special  Communion 
Catalogue  89  . a copy  ol  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  These  sets 
are  sold  by  leading  jewelers. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  conn. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor.) 


war  or  to  a cynical  disbelief  in  such  a thing  as  righteousness. 
Lincoln  had  a fervent  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  actions,  and  yet 
could  view  the  South  without  a trace  of  hatred.  His  attitude 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  a reference  to  that  sublimist  of  modern 
speeches- — the  second  inaugural.  I know  not,  if  not  there,  where 
to  find  an  example  of  the  higher  mental  detachment. 

So  much  for  the  intellectual  side  of  Lincoln’s  nature.  Behind 
it  was  a personality  of  singular  charm.  Tenderness  and  humor 
were  its  main  characteristics.  As  he  rode  through  a forest  in 
spring  time,  he  would  keep  on  dismounting  to  put  back  the  young 
birds  that  had  fallen  from  their  nests.  There  was  not  a situation 
in  life  which  could  not  afford  him  the  subject  for  a kindly  smile. 
It  needed  a character  so  full  of  gentleness  and  good  temper  to 
sustain  the  intolerable  weight  of  responsibility  which  the  war 
threw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President.  Most  men  would  have 
been  crushed  by  the  burden.  His  serenity  of  temper  saved  Lincoln. 
Except  when  the  miserable  necessity  of  having  to  sign  the  order 
for  a military  execution  took  away  his  sleep,  he  carried  on  his 
work  without  any  visible  sign  of  overstrain.  Not  the  least  of 
Lincoln’s  achievements  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  though  for 
four  years  he  wielded  a power  and  a personal  authority  greater 
than  that  exercised  by  any  monarch  on  earth,  he  never  gave 
satirist  or  caricaturist  the  slightest  real  ground  for  declaring  that 
his  sudden  rise  to  world-wide  fame  had  turned  the  head  of  the 
backwoodsman. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  would  have  been  every  excuse 
for  Lincoln  had  he  assumed  to  his  subordinates  somewhat  of  the 
bearing  of  the  autocrat  he  was.  It  is  a sign  of  the  absolute 
sincerity  and  good  sense  of  the  President  that  he  was  under  no 
sort  of  a temptation  to  do  so.  Lincoln  was  before  all  things  a 
gentleman,  and  the  good  taste  inseparable  from  that  character 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  spoiled  by  power  and  position. 
This  grace  and  strength  of  disposition  is  never  better  shown  than 
in  the  letters  to  his  generals,  victorious  or  defeated.  When  they 
were  beaten,  he  was  anxious  to  share  the  blame ; when  victorious, 
he  was  instant  to  deny  by  anticipation  any  rumor  that  he  had 
inspired  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  If  a general  had  to  be 
reprimanded,  he  did  it  as  only  the  most  perfect  of  gentlemen  could 
do  it.  He  could  convey  the  severest  censure  without  inflicting 
any  wound  that  would  not  heal,  and  this  not  by  using  roundabout 
expressions,  but  in  the  plainest  language.  “He  writes  to  me  like 
a father,”  were  the  heartfelt  words  of  a commander  who  had 
( Continued  on  page  27.) 
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boon  reproved  by  the  President.  Throughout 
these  communications,  the  manner  in  which 
he  not  only  conceals  but  altogether  sinks 
all  sense  that  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  were  in  effect  his  subordinates, 
is  worthy  of  special  note.  “A  breath  could 
make  them,  as  a breath  had  made,”  and  yet 
Lincoln  writes  as  if  his  generals  were 
absolutely  independent. 

I have  said  something  of  Lincoln  as  a man 
and  as  the  leader  of  a great  cause.  I desire 
now  to  dwell  upon  a point  which  is  often 
neglected  in  considering  the  career  of  the 
hero  of  the  Union,  but  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  letters,  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
No  criticism  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  in  any 
sense  adequate  which  does  not  deal  with  his 
astonishing  power  over  words.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  prose  ever  produced  by 
the  English  race.  Self-educated,  or  rather 
not  educated  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
as  he  was,  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  insight 
and  power  in  the  handling  of  the  mechanism 
of  letters  such  as  has  been  given  to  few  men 
in  his,  or  indeed,  in  any  age.  That  the 
gift  of  oratory  should  be  a natural  gift  is 
understandable  enough,  for  the  methods  of 
the  orator,  like  those  of  the  poet,  are  prima- 
rily sensuous,  and  may  well  be  instinctive.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  achievement  seems  to  show  that 
no  less  is  the  writing  of  prase  an  endow- 
ment of  nature.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  get 


CHILD  SAVED 

By  Simple  Change  to  Right  Food. 

When  a little  human  machine  (or  a large 
one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so  important 
as  the  selection  of  food  which  will  bring  it 
around  again. 

“The  Doctor,  and  I also,”  writes  an  Ills, 
woman,  “consider  that  we  owe  the  life  of 
my  little  four  year  old  niece  to  Grape-Nuts 
food. 

“From  the  time  of  her  birth  her  stomach 
was  so  weak  she  could  not  -digest  milk  or 
any  food  we  could  think  of,  although  we 
tried  about  all  the  Infant  Foods  known. 
The  doctor  gave  me  no  hope — called  the 
trouble  Intestinal  consumption. 

“At  18  months  the  child  could  barely 
sit  alone,  her  body  was  so  weak,  and  her 
brain  did  not  seem  to  be  properly  de- 
veloped. 

“One  day,  having  some  trouble  with  my 
stomach,  I brought  home  a package  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  started  to  use  it.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  a very  little  of  the 
food  made  soft  in  some  cream  might  be  good 
for  the  little  one. 

“I  gave  her  some  Grape-Nuts  thus  pre- 
jiared  and  she  soon  became  so  fond  of  it 
that  she  would  reach  out  her  little  thin 
hands  and  cry  at  the  sight  of  a saucer  with 
a spoon  in  it. 

“She  ate  Grape-Nuts  not  only  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  also  and  since  the 
first  has  never  missed  a day.  She  is  now. 
at  four  years,  a strong,  healthy  child  with  a 
good  straight  back,  fine  bones,  and  firm 
muscles.  Her  mind  is  bright  also. 

“We  stopped  all  medicine,  so  we  know 
that  it  was  Grape-Nuts  and  not  medicines 
that  saved  her.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
plcgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen* 
uine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


his  ability  to  handle  prose  through  bis  gift  I 
of  speech.  That  these  are  separate,  though 
co-ordinate  faculties,  is  a matter  beyond 
dispute,  for  many  of  the  great  orators  of 
the  world  have  proved  themselves  exceedingly 
inefficient  in  the  matter  of  deliberate  com- 
position. Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  both  gifts. 
Ilis  letters,  dispatches,  memoranda,  and 
written  addresses  are  even  better  than  bis 
speeches,  and  in  speaking  thus  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  prose,  we  are  not  thinking  merely 
of  certain  pieces  of  inspired  rhetoric. 

I do  not  praise  his  prose  because,  like 
John  Bright,  he  could  exercise  his  power 
of  coining  illuminating  phrases  as  effectively 
upon  paper  as  on  the  platform.  It  is  in 
his  conduct  of  the  pedestrian  portions  of 
composition  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  genius  for 
prose  style  is  exhibited.  Mr.  Bright’s  writ- 
ing cannot  claim  to  answer  the  description 
which  ITazlitt  has  given  of  the  successful 
prose  writer’s  performance.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
can.  What  Hazlitt  says  is  complete  and 
perfect  in  definition.  lie  tells  us  that  the 
prose  writer  so  uses  his  pen  “that  he  loses 
no  particle  of  the  exact,  characteristic,  ex- 
treme impression  of  the  thing  he  writes 
about”;  and  with  equal  significance  he 
points  out  that  “the  prose  writer  is  master 
of  his  materials,”  as  “the  poet  is  the  slave 
of  his  style.”  If  these  words  convey  a true 
definition,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a master 
of  prose.  Whatever  the  subject  he  has  in 
hand,  whether  it  be  bald  or  impassioned, 

businesslike  or  pathetic,  it  is  felt  that  we 

“lose  no  particle  of  the  exact,  characteristic, 
extreme  impression”  of  the  thing  written 
about.  We  have  it  all,  and  not  merely  a 

part.  Every  line  shows  that  the  writer  is 

master  of  his  materials ; that  he  guides  the 
words,  never  the  words  him.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  predominant  note  throughout  all 
Mr.  Lincoln's  work.  We  feel  that  he  is  like 
the  engineer  who  controls  some  mighty  res- 
ervoir. As  he  desires,  he  opens  the  various 
sluice  gates,  but  for  no  instant  is  the  water 
not  under  his  entire  control.  We  are  thus 
sensible  in  reading  Mr.  Lincoln’s  writings 
that  -an  immense  force  is  gathered  up  be- 
hind him,  and  that  in  each  jet  that  flows 
every  drop  is  meant.  Some  writers  only 
leak ; others  half  flow  through  determined 
channels,  half  leak  away  their  words  like  a 
broken  lock  when  it  is  emptying.  The 
greatest,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  send  out  none 
but  clear-shaped  streams. 


The  Size  and  Cost  of  Electric  Signs. 

Electric  signs  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  outdoor  advertising,  but 
whether  or  not  the  larger  the  sign  the  greater 
the  advertising  value  is  a question  now  be- 
ing seriously  considered  by  advertisers  and 
signmakers. 

Undoubtedly  the  larger  the  display,  as 
long  as  it  is  to  be  only  one  display  anyway, 
the  greater  its  value,  but  the  same  amount 
of  money  placed  in  a number  of  smaller  dis- 
plays is  believed  to  be  more  valuable.  The 
largest  sign  in  the  world  is  a roof  sign  in 
Jersey  City.  The  letters  are  twenty  feet 
high,  the  framework  is  200  feet  long  by  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  the  incandescent  lamps 
used  number  3,000.  The  cost  of  the  sign 
was  about  $12,000,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
maintenance.  The  question  is  whether  such 
a sign,  situated  in  a most  conspicuous  place 
for  outdoor  advertising,  is  a better  medium 
than  twelve  $1,000  signs  distributed  through- 
out the  city.  Many  think  not.  Popular  Me- 
chanics. 


Rest 
Health 
Recreation 

Aren’t  you  about  due  for 
two  weeks  rest  and  freedom  ? 
Arrange  today  for  a new  lease 
of  life  secured  in  the  most 
pleasant  way  at 

French  Lick 
West  Baden  Springs 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tions Unsurpassed. 

Low  Round  Trip  Rates 

Day  and  night  trains,  sleepers,  parlor 
* and  buffet  cars. 
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HOUSING  INSPIRING 

“TABERNACLE  HYMNS”  new 

Most  worthy  successor  to  the  great  “Best  Hymns”  series.  All 
the  present-day  favorites  such  as  “King’s  Business,”  “Glory 
Song,”  etc.  Sample  10  cents.  Evangelical  Pul>.  Co.,  Chicago. 


COTTON  "BOLLS’1 

open  in  summer.  Most 
'•  beautiful  liber  plant  in  the 
world.  PLANT  NOW  in  window  pots.  Transplant  later  if 
desire.  Adorn  flowerbeds;  line  walks  with  “King  Cotton.” 
Millions  wear  it  every  day  who  never  saw  it  grow.  SE- 
LECTED SEED,  with  full  instructions  for  every  climat 
20  cts.  per  packet ; 3 for  50  cts.  postpaid. 

RIO  GRANDE  SEE1)  CO.,  Dept,  I),  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


FLUFFY  WHITE 


Dill  DITQ  Platform  Chairs,  Sunday  School  Seats, 
rULrl  I v)  Collection  Plates.  Church  Pews,  School 
' ’ Desks,  Opera  Chairs.  Lodge  and 

Bank  Furniture,  Office  Desks. 

Ask  for  Catalog  by  number  onjv^ 

C106  Church  Prnlt’relSehool  Desks  8106 
L106  Lodge  Furniture | Opera  Chairs  0105 
B106  Bank  Furnltnre|Office  Desks  D106 
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Steel  Alloy  Church  and  School  Bells.  t^“Send  Tot 
Catalogue.  The  C.  S.  BELL  CO.,  Hillsboro  , o 


Bowlden  Bells 

Ghurch  and  School  I 

J FREE  CATALOGUE 

American  Bell  &•  Foundry  Co.  Northyiue  Mich 


MENEELY & CO.  f «A-ERVLiET 


The  Old  Reliable 
Meneely  Foundry, 

Established 

Dearly  100  years  ago. 
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Bl  VUVBD  jt&s.  TOUZE0TH22  SELLS 
LTmTEn  /gjgg^SWEETES,  MOSS  DU3- 
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Peal  McShame  Bell  Founds*  Co..  Butiuoh.  Mo.,  U S *. 


INVITATIONS— 
Announcements, Par* 
ty  and  Visiting  Cards, 
All  the  Latest  Styles 
to  Stationery.  Send  for  Samples. 

S.D.  CHILDS  & CO.,  200  Clark  St..  Chlcart? 
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I ID  A DC BUSY  MAN’S  TOUR  only  0|7C 

UnUrL  Other  tours,  long  and  Bhort  wi  I V 

at  most  moderate  THE  TEMPLE  TOURS, 
rates.  Apply  at  once.  8-B  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON,  baSS. 


MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

ERECTED  EVERYWHERE 

« clad  to  call  with  daaigna  and  samples-  Estimate  free. 

Ute particular*.  IHTHUR L BE1DELMAI,  bptnlfla.  H. 
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